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Promotion of the use of canned 
foods received major attention among 
agenda items of the spring sessions of 
the N.C.A. Board of Directors in 
Washington, May 22 and 23. This 
subject was considered by the Spe- 
cial Committee authorized at the last 
Convention in an all-day session on 
Thursday, May 21. It was discussed 


fully at the Administrative Council 
the next day and again at the closing 
session of the Board Saturday morn- 
ing, when Chairman W. A. Free brought 
in his Committee's recommendations 
for Board discussion and approval. 


These recommendations included 
two points: (1) a consumer research 


Officers of the N.C.A. 


The 1953 officers of the N.C.A. pose 
with the 1952 President, Fred C. Heinz, 
who was presented, at the Board 
meeting on May 22, an engrossed 
scroll ex ng appreciation of the 
membership for his meritorious service 
as President last year. 

Left to right are Mr. Heinz, 1953 
President Louis Ratzesberger, Execu- 
tive Secretary Carlos Campbell, and 
1953 Vice President E. E. Wilkie. 

This photograph was made at the 
Canners Convention in Chicago and 
was made available to N.C.A. by 
Food Packer magazine. 


analysis to establish opportunities for 
sound marketing expansion of canned 
foods, and (2) expansion of Associa- 
tion activities inthe field of consumer 
relations, 


The Committee decided early 
that its responsibilities covered the 
entire membership; also, that a thor- 
ough diagnosis must precede final 
recommendations for action, 


In the Committee's deliberations 
careful study was made of the rec- 
ords of per capita consumption of 
canned foods. These records indi- 
cated that the over-allindustry is in a 
healthy, growing condition, despite 
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the fact that certain individual firms and certain 
individual commodities may not be sharing in such 
growth. The Committee recognized, however, 
that because of the dynamic nature of the canning 
industry, its members would not be satisfied with 
this rate of growth as long as there is possibility 
of improvement in the situation, 


Believing that there is an expandable potential 
in the marketing of canned foods that has not been 
thoroughly explored, the Committee's recommen- 
dation, approved by the Board, was that the first 
step be to assemble and collate all existing studies 
of consumer acceptance and use of these products 
and fill in with new studies if such are needed to 
complete the picture. Steps to be taken to main- 
tain and accelerate the consumption of canned 
foods would be determined on the basis of what the 
completed survey discloses, 


The Division of Statistics made available to 
the Special Committee and to the Board a collec- 
tion of data measuring the consumption of canned 
fruits and vegetables. The accompanying table 
records the annual per capita consumption of 
canned vegetables, fruits and juices from 1930 to 
date, 


Canned Canned Fruit 
Year Vegetables Fruits Juices 

(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
28,2 12.8 3 
1931......... 25.3 10.8 4 
21.9 10.2 4 
1933......0.. 22.0 11.6 5 
23.2 12.4 5 
1935......... 26.0 13.3 2.0 
1936......0. 27.4 16.6 2.4 
1937....0.0.. 29.2 13.4 4.5 
1938......0.. 30.8 15.3 4.6 
1939......... 31.6 15.9 5.9 
1940......... 34.2 18.8 7.2 
1941......... 36,6 17.8 8.6 
1942......... 39.6 17.6 8.3 
36,7 12.8 7.7 
34,2 9.3 10.5 
1945......... 42.9 14,3 10.9 
1946,........ 46.5 21.8 17.8 
1947......... 39.8 18.2 16,3 
1948......... 37.0 17.7 17.3 
1949,........ 38.3 18.2 15.4 
1950,........ 41.5 20.9 13.7 
1951......... 41,0 18.8 14.8 
1952 (prelim,) 41.3 19.7 14.0 


The Board meeting started with luncheon on 
Thursday, May 22, at which two speakers were 
featured — the Honorable Leslie C. Arends, Re- 
publican Whip of the House, who characterized the 
aims and progress of the new Administration, and 
Paul H. Good, manager of the Education Depart- 


ment of the U.S, Chamber of Commerce, who 
pointed out that even an administration which 
creates a friendly atmosphere for business cannot 
do the job alone. He cited numerous examples of 
methods of creating employee understanding by 
many industries and businesses, Full texts of the 
Arends and Good manuscripts are reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue, as is the text of the ad- 
dress by Chief Counsel H. Thomas Austern on 
pending proposals to amend the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


The Board took action on Friday morning 
May 22, reaffirming the Association resolution on 
the right to meet competition, passed at the 1949 
Convention in Atlantic City (see INFORMATION 
LETTER of Jan, 26, 1949, page 91). 


Board action included a resolution calling 
upon Class I railroads to make available a rea- 
sonable and adequate supply of compartmentizer 
and "D-F" cars, or other cars providing equal 
damage-prevention, so as to accord proper pro- 
tection of shipments of canned foods entrusted to 
rail carriers. 


Another Board resolution authorized a change 
in the N.C.A, By-Laws to grant non-voting mem- 
bership through Board action to persons who have 
been a member of the Administrative Council or 
the Board but are not at present eligible for ac- 
tive membership, 


The Board elected two members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and three new members were 
elected to fill vacancies that have occurred since 
the last Board election, These elections were as 
follows: 


New Executive Committee Members 


W. Ennis Parker, Pomona Products Company, 
Griffin, Ga, 

Marvin H. Keil, Green Giant Company, Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 


New Board ‘embers 


W. D. Hooper, Hunt Foods, Inc,, Fullerton, Calif. 

George Robey, Kemp Bros. Packing Co., Inc., 
Frankfort, Ind. 

F. Lowden Jones, Walla Walla Canning Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


Honors were paid to two Past Presidents of 
N.C.A, during the Board sessions, Fred C, Heinz, 
President in 1952, was presented with an illumi- 
nated scroll incorporating the resolution of ap- 
preciation voted him last February by the Associa- 
tionin Convention at Chicago. Past President John 
F. McGovern was absent from the Board meetings 
because he was on the same date receiving an 
Outstanding Achievement Award from his Alma 
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Mater, University of Minnesota. The Administra- 
tive Council and many individual canners sent him 
congratulatory telegrams. 


A feature of the Saturday morning session of 
the Board was a report by Oliver G. Willits, Chair- 
man of the 1953 Convention Committee. This re- 
port (reproduced elsewhere in this issue) presented 
the findings of the survey of the membership on 
suitability of Chicago for the 1955 Convention. 
Chairman Willits concluded the report with the 
Committee's recommendation that since a ma- 
jority of the membership favored it, the officers 
of the Association elect Chicago for the 1955 
Convention, 


Guest speaker on Saturday morning was Dr. 
Donald E. Church, Chief of the Transportation Di- 
vision of the Bureau of the Census, His address on 
"What Next in Transportation? "appears elsewhere 
in this issue, 


Mr. Heinz, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, presented a report on the Association's 
financial status, along with the 1952 audit, at the 
Saturday morning session. There is no change in 
the income figure as estimated in the Financial 
Report delivered at the Chicago Convention, Ex- 
penditures for the first four months of 1953 are 
comparable with the same period last year. The 
Board approved recommendations for an increase 
of $3,700 in the budget to take care of proposed 
Laboratory expenditures in nutrition work, in- 
secticide studies and tenderometer installations, 


Eisenhower and the Congress 


By Rep. Leslie C. Arends 
of Illinois, Republican 
Whip of the House 


It is a real privilege for me to be able to 
come here this afternoon to address you. I thank 
you for the invitation. You are members of one 
of our country's most vital industries and mem- 
bers of one of our foremost trade organizations. 


Permit me to say that one of the things that 
has impressed me most about your trade associa- 
tion is the emphasis you have always placed on 
public service, This, no doubt, is the underlying 
reason for the truly remarkable progress you have 
made as an industry and likewise accounts for the 
unique growth of your trade association, 


I am mindful of the fact that your industry 
helped initiate the first Federal Food and Drug 
Act, and as an organization you have done much 
toward making it sound and workable. The pri- 
mary purpose of that law is to protect the general 
consuming public, That has always been your pri- 
mary purpose — how to serve the public interest. 


And in thus seeking to advance the public interest, 
you have contributed to the advancement of the en- 
tire canning industry. 


I am, also, mindful of the fact that the Na- 
tional Canners Association was the first national 
trade association to establish a research labora- 
tory. The establishment of this laboratory in 1913 
had as its primary purpose how to improve meth- 
ods of canning, how to obtain better quality, im- 
prove sanitation and prevent spoilage. You estab- 
lished this professional and scientific service in 
the public interest. In thus serving the public in- 
terest, you have served your own, 


I mention these things not solely as an expres- 
sion of my personal commendation of your great 
industry. I mention what you have done, as an 
industry and as a trade association, as represent- 
ing something | consider typically American, They 
bespeak the pioneering spirit and the spirit of 
public service that, more than anything else, ac- 
count for this country's greatness and strength. 


The American people enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living enjoyed by any people anywhere in 
the world at any time in history. Why? It was no 
accident, It didn't just happen. Nor was it by vir- 
tue of some five-year, 10-year, 50-year or any 
other kind of government plan, 


What accounts for the remarkable progress 
made in our brief history that the American people 
have more of the better things of life than any 
people anywhere? The answer is really very 
simple, yet all too frequently overlooked. 


Your own industry furnishes the answer. The 
American housewife canbuy today from the shelves 
of our stores over 400 different varieties of good 
food in a variety of different packages. That is 
possible because American canners, as individual 
businessmen and as a trade association, have 
tirelessly sought ways and means to improve their 
products and methods, and render better public 
service, You have been free to do so with, by and 
large, a very minimum of government restraint. 


That is what we mean when we speak of the 
American way of life. Your business is a part of 
it. That is what we mean when we speak of the 
American pioneering spirit. Your Association 
fosters it. That is the way of life we must pre- 
serve at all costs, and that is the spirit we must 
never allow to be stifled to ultimate destruction, 


To preserve this free, competitive American 
way of life, to rekindle this spirit of private in- 
genuity and initiative, the entire program of the 
present Administration is dedicated. 


You did not invite me here to make a partisan 
political speech, and I do not intend to do so, But 
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by virtue of the position I hold it is extremely 
difficult for me to discuss any aspect of our na- 
tional affairs, particularly as they relate to the 
Administration's program, without some possible 
flavor of partisanship. 


1 have to admit to certain rather inevitable 
prejudices. However purely objective 1 may 
honestly try to be, | have no doubt my political 
prejudices will here and there somehow manifest 
themselves. I hope you will be tolerant with me, 
I suppose the best any one can expect of the Re- 
publican Whip of the House in any discussion of 
the legislative program is a nonpartisan Republi- 
can speech, 


In what I say here this afternoon, and in how 
1 say it, 1 hope I shall have the same appreciative 
understanding as shown me by a minister upon one 
occasion when, upon leaving his church one Sun- 
day morning and shaking hands with him at the 
door | said: "Reverend, that was a damn good 
sermon you delivered," 


He looked at me rather sharply, yet apprecia- 
tively, and said: "Thank you very much, But it 
wasn't necessary for you to use such language." 


Somewhat embarrassed, | said: "Oh, pardon 
me, Reverend, | am just a politician, and 1 sup- 
pose | just cannot avoid expressing myself in a 
politician's language. I will still say, if you will 
pardon, that it was a damn good sermon, As a 
matter of fact, | was so impressed by it that 1 put 
a 20 dollar bill in the collection plate." 


His face lighted up and he immediately said: 


"The hell you did!" 


And so, if on this occasion this afternoon I 
make any transgressions of any kind, I ask your 
indulgent understanding. 


It is my conviction, which I believe is shared 
by people of both Democrat and Republican politi- 
cal faiths, that over the last several years we 
have allowed ourselves to be seduced with the il- 
lusion that a great central government, command- 
ing untold resources, could give without taking, 
could lead without driving and could confer privi- 
leges without impairing rights, 


Rather than do the hard and sometimes un- 
pleasant but necessary things for a practical solu- 
tion of our national problems, we have too fre- 
quently allowed ourselves to adopt the easy, ex- 
pedient course. And that easy, expedient course 
has been — let Uncle Sam do it, Enact another 
law. Establish another bureau, Increase the ap- 
propriation, Adopt a new form of federal subsidy, 


Under the guise of benevolence, the states and 
individual citizens have been induced to yield 


ground to the steady march of an expanding central 
government, Over the last several years our at- 
titude has all too often been one of indifference 
and unconcern about the proposals that constituted 
inroads upon the fundamental principles of free 
representative government as embodied in the 
Constitution, All too often and too long we have 
been indifferent and unconcerned about departures 
from the fundamental concepts of freedom and its 
guarantees under a system of "checks and balances," 


This complacent attitude of indifference and 
unconcern is somewhat comparable to what the 
wag said about the military draft: 


Why worry about the draft? If you get drafted 
you have two chances, You either get accepted or 
rejected. If you are rejected, you have nothing to 
worry about, If you are accepted, you have two 
chances, You are either kept in a training camp 
or sent overseas, If you are kept in a training 
camp, you have nothing to worry about, If you are 
sent overseas, you have two chances, You are 
either held in the reserve or sent to the firing 
line, If you are held in the reserve, you have noth- 
ing to worry about, If you are sent to the firing 
line, you have twochances, Youeither get wounded, 
or youdon't get wounded, If you don't get wounded, 
you have nothing to worry about, If you do get 
wounded, you have two chances. You either die or 
you don't die. If you don't die, you have nothing to 
worry about. And if you do die, you still have two 
chances, So, why worry? 


Why worry about the ever increasing national 
debt? Some say we just owe it to ourselves. Why 
worry about the large expenditures and broad dele- 
gations of power to the executive branch of the 
government? We were told the money would be 
spent efficiently and the powers delegated would 
be shortly relinquished, Why worry about taxes? 
What we don't raise in taxes we can borrow with 
bonds, Why worry about communism and the in- 
filtration of communists into government, into 
labor unions and even our schools? We were as- 
sured they were a harmless few whose ideology 
would never be a threat to our way of life, 


How wrong we were! Today we have the 
largest public debt in history, the heaviest taxes 
in history, the most expensive government in his- 
tory. And communism is a threat at home and 
abroad. 


Happily, there has been a great awakening, 
and | frankly, sincerely, honestly believe that the 
awakening was expressed by the American people 
last November. I think the majority of the Ameri- 
can people, in every section of the country and 
from all walks of life, have now come to realize 
that autocracy is cradled in benevolence, It be- 
gins by helping and ends by commanding. What 
was supposed to be the helping hand of government 
has proved to be the restraining hand, 
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When | refer to the last election as being ex- 
pressive of an awakening on the part of the Ameri- 
can people, | will admit to possible prejudice, 
such as | mentioned at the outset. 


It could well be that my reasoning is much 
like that of the foreman of a 12-man jury that re- 
cently sat on a federal case, It was a very simple 
case, The trial began early in the morning and 
took only an hour, but at the end of the day, when 
it came time for the court to adjourn, the jury was 
still out. His Honor, the Judge, sent for the jury 
and asked the foreman if they required any further 
instructions, "We need no instruction, Your 
Honor," replied the foreman, "but here are 11 
prejudiced and unreasonable men who just won't 
agree with what I tell them," 


Prejudiced or not, | am expressing a firm 
personal conviction when | say that the present 
leadership of our national government has deter- 
mined that it shall hereafter be our firm policy to 
adhere to the fundamental principles of our con- 
Stitutional form of government. If you examine 
closely what has taken place in these brief four 
months of the Eisenhower Administration, you will 
be inescapably impressed by the manner in which 
our constitutional principles of government are 
being revitalized, 


You cannot fail to observe the emphasis on 
the Congress as the voice of the people and the 
policy-making body. Since President Eisenhower 
took office, January 20, there has developed an al- 
together new relationship between the President 
and the Congress, 


You cannot, also, fail to observe the various 
steps that are being taken to return to the states 
and local communities powers and responsibilities 
rightfully belonging to them, Since President 
Eisenhower entered the White House there has 
been in the process of developing, with the coop- 
eration of the Congress, an altogether new rela- 
tionship between the federal government and the 
respective states, 


There is no denying that during these past 
several years we have seen our Constitution dis- 
torted, circumvented and even ignored, We have 
experienced executive dictation, ridicule of the 
Congress and even an abortive attempt to pack the 
Supreme Court, 


Far-reaching foreign agreements have been 
entered into without compliance with the constitu- 
tional requirement of Senate ratification. Troops 
have been committed to Europe without regard to 
the constitutional prerogative of the Congress to 
determine the nature of our national defense, Our 
country has even been plunged into a stalemate 
war without regard to the right of Congress to de- 
clare war, even without any prior consultation with 


the leadership of the Congress. Our industry was 
seized without regard to the constitutional prohi- 
bition against taking private property. 


This era has now ended, Once again the Con- 
stitution is tobe the living document it was intended 
to be, within the framework of which we can work 
together as one people to solve our problems and 
insure the people their rights and liberties. 


Yes, 1 speak with prejudice, But I also speak 
with confidence! It so happens that our new Presi- 
dent has been a personal friend of mine of long 
standing, I first became acquainted with him when 
he was Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
and | was serving on the Committee on Military 
Affairs, now the Committee on Armed Services, 
During the presidential campaign it was my great 
privilege to travel with him as one of his advisors, 
I know him well, I know he wants to serve all of 
the people without favor and without fear, If that 
were not his wish and purpose he would not have 
consented to be acandidate for President but would 
simply have retired with honor as one of our great- 
est military leaders, 


Entirely aside from my own personal contact 
with President Eisenhower, my personal affection 
for him and my great respect for him as a leader 
of men -- entirely aside from the fact that we are 
of the same political party affiliation -— I think the 
American people everywhere, of both political 
parties, find inspiration and encouragement from 
the knowledge that we have in the White House a 
man of his stature. He is a man of principle, who 
places country before party and who would not 
"stoop to conquer." 


For one thing, I call your attention to the tone 
of all his utterances as President of the United 
States, He is repeatedly urging the need for na- 
tional unity in meeting our perplexing problems, 
He means it. He means what he says, and he says 
what he means, In none of his speeches, beginning 
with his State of the Union Message, and in none of 
his messages to Congress, will you find any special 
appeal to any special group with special interests. 


It has become the all-too-common practice 
in recent years on the part of those seeking politi- 
cal power to use the Hitler technique of "divide 
and conquer," with the result that there has de- 
veloped in this country a feeling of class or group 
consciousness, The new Presidentearnestly seeks 
to develop in the country a new feeling of unity. 
He seeks to bring us again to the realization that 
we are really one people, that labor cannot prosper 
without management, that management cannot 
prosper without labor, that the farmer is depend- 
ent upon the city dweller and the city dweller is 
dependent upon the farmer. 


Il am convinced that under the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration you have a government that is neither 
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for or against labor, for or against business, for 
or against any group or segment of our economy. 
I am honestly convinced that under President 
Eisenhower we will have a government that is for 
all the people and against any special privilege. 


Our over-all objective is to make this country 
sound, safe and secure, To attain this we must be 
strong not only in a military sense. We must be 
strong economically, and we must be strong morally 
and spiritually. 


To this end the Eisenhower Administration is 
returning the country to certain basic principles 
of government that have been our source of strength 
in the past and will be our true source of strength 
in the future. We seek to make this government 
responsive to the will of the people. And we seek 
to place the government as close to the people as 
possible. 


Now, let me just briefly mention some of the 
steps that have been taken and are in the process 
of being taken in keeping with this policy. 


Under our system of government it was in- 
tended that the Congress act as the voice of the 
people. Every two years each member of the 
House and one-third of the Senate goes before the 
people to give an accounting of his or her steward- 
ship. The Congress is close to the people, The 
Congress is that branch of our government that 
speaks and acts for the people. 


President Eisenhower has taken definite steps 
to make certain that this American principle of 
government is religiously followed, Under him the 
Congress is no longer the "whipping boy" for ex- 
ecutive arrogance but rather the people's voice to 
which he, as President of United States, will al- 
ways listen, 


It is, indeed, a new experience for me to be 
called to the White House with other leaders in the 
House and Senate to consult with the President on 
the legislative program. We meet with him more 
or less regularly for a several hour conference 
beginning at 8:30 on Monday mornings. At these 
conferences he presents the particular problem or 
problems he would like to discuss, He gives us 
the facts he has and frankly expresses his views, 
We in turn convey to him our views and what we 
believe to be the attitude of the Congress. 


President Eisenhower initiated this procedure 
even before he presented his State of the Union 
Message to the Congress and the country as a 
whole. He invited us to the White House to ex- 
change ideas with him. He outlined what he pro- 
posed to recommend‘and then asked us for our 
views and suggestions, 


This is a very significant development, It is 
more significant than some may realize. It indi- 


cates what is taking place in Washington today to 
make certain that the people themselves, through 
their representatives in Congress, have a larger 
and more effective voice in the formulation of pol- 
icy, foreign and domestic, which affects our daily 
lives and our country's destiny. 


Many other steps are being taken to restore 
the government to the people. One of these is to 
reduce the federal government in size and in cost, 


This is not something which can be summarily 
accomplished overnight, or even within a few 
weeks or a few months, The job of decentralizing 
and reorganizing the federal government, return- 
ing to the states their rights and responsibilities, 
that we may place the government close to the 
people, make it more efficient and less of a tax 
burden, is a tremendous one, It will take time, 
patience and courage. It is something that must 
be done, It is something that will be done, It is 
something which is already being done. 


Let me give you a few examples of what is 
being done to reassure you in this respect and, at 
the same time, give you an insight into size of this 
great undertaking. In the transition from a policy 
of an all-powerfulfederal government of the last 
20 years to the present policy of local responsi- 
bility and individual freedom, it is imperative that 
we proceed in an orderly manner with painstaking 
care, We must make certain that the foundations 
are sound upon which we are building. 


Since 1934 federal grants-in-aid to state and 
local governments, together with payments to in- 
dividuals, have totaled more than $62 billion, 
During fiscal year 1952, around $4 billion 250 
million was spent on about 65 different programs. 
We have arrived at the point where federal aid 
programs themselves amount to about 10 percent 
of all state and local government budgets. 


We cannot summarily terminate these pro- 
grams. We cannot overnight, as by one stroke, 
pass down to the states and local governments this 
entire burden, There are some areas where it is 
doubtless the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment to furnish such aid, There are others where 
that responsibility should rest solely with the local 
units. 


To make such an orderly transition there is 
pending in the Congress a resolution sponsored by 
the Eisenhower Administration to set up a com- 
mission to study this entire subject of federal and 
state relationships, not only in the field of grants- 
in-aid but also in the field of taxation, where there 
is duplication and overlapping. In other words, 
both in the field of expenditures and taxes we are 
developing a program to redefine the areas of 
rights and responsibilities. The objective is to 
return to the people in local units the powers, 
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functions, rights and responsibilities that are 
theirs. We intend to revitalize the constitutional 
principle that the federal government is one of 
limited powers. 


Another illustration of the orderly manner in 
which this policy is being put into effect is with 
respect to rent control. As an individual member 
of Congress I have consistently opposed federal 
rent control, I believe that to be a local, rather 
than a federal, question for determination, How- 
ever, | supported the Administration's bill to ex~- 
tend federal rent control for three months to enable 
the states and local communities totake such action 
as they may deem necessary in this field. I sup- 
ported the extension because it seemed to me that 
the transition from federal to local responsibilities 
must be in the most orderly manner possible, 


In all this I am endeavoring to emphasize two 
important points: One is that the President and 
the Congress are very definitely engaged in a 
program to decentralize the government and to re- 
organize the federal government for efficiency and 
economy. The second point I wish to emphasize is 
that this will take time and requires your continuing 
support, as well as patience, for its successful 
completion, 


I repeat that to reorganize this great sprawl- 
ing federal bureaucratic government and to place 
it on a sound, efficient, economical basis will take 
time. There is an old adage: "Rome was not built 
in a day." It takes time, patience and care for food 
to grow in the fields, to be harvested, transported 
and to reach the canneries and finally find its way 
to the shelves of our grocery stores, That is no 
less true in the job of improving our governmental 
processes, that the end product may be the very 
best possible. 


We are determined to reduce the size of our 
government and cut the cost. We are doing so, 
There are presently pending in the Congress five 
reorganization plans, including one for a reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Agriculture and one 
for the huge Department of Defense. One such 
plan for the Federal Security Agency has already 
gone into effect and the others go into effect by 
operation of law, unless affirmatively rejected by 
Congress within 60 days of their respective pre- 
sentation to the Congress by the President. 


After the Eisenhower Administration took 
over, all federal agencies and departments were 
ordered to screen all construction projects to 
eliminate those which are not clearly essential. 
The question is not what we would like to have but 
what we can afford, The question is not whether 
some particular project has merit or value, Rather 
the question is with respect to its relative merit 
or value in the light of other demands upon us and 
the existing tax burden, 


All federal agencies and departments were 
ordered to restrict hiring and to fill no vacancies 
until it has been determined that the jobs cannot 
be eliminated, By this method it is possible to 
make a beginning for reducing the size of the fed- 
eral government and take the excessive payrollers 
off the backs of the American people, 


With an economy-minded President and an 
economy-minded Congress, we are engaged in so 
reducing the cost of government that we may 
achieve a balanced budget and a termination of 
deficit financing. Those of you who heard the 
President's address last Tuesday evening cannot 
but appreciate how difficult is the problem con- 
fronting us to place this country on a sound fiscal 
basis. Every department and agency of govern- 
ment has reviewed its budget, and the President 
has recommended substantial reductions. With 
the exception of the Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Bill that passed the House last Wednes- 
day, every appropriation bill that has thus far 
passed the House has carried still further 
reductions, 


The point I wish to emphasize here is that the 
American people are having the refreshing and 
encouraging experience of seeing a President and 
a Congress work as a team in a determined effort 
to bring the federal budget into balance, In the 
final analysis, a sound fiscal policy is our first 
line of defense. 


Until the Congress has acted onthe appropria- 
tion bills and until we know more accurately what 
the Nation's budgetary situation will be, we cannot 
afford to reduce taxes, It may be politically pop- 
ular with certain individuals or groups to grant a 
general tax reduction immediately, But it would 
be at a great risk to the nation's fiscal stability 
and security. I have confidence in the good sense 
of the American people, and I believe I would be- 
tray their confidence in me if I were to give my 
support to a general tax reduction at the risk of 
our country's stability. 


The question is not whether there is a need 
for a tax reduction, There is. The question is not 
whether the people should be granted a tax reduc- 
tion, They should, The question is not even whether 
there will be a tax reduction under the Eisenhower 
program, There will be. The only question at 
issue is when, And we cannot answer that ques- 
tion until we first have opportunity to act on the 
appropriations, meet the essential requirements 
of government and have opportunity to balance the 
budget. 


Let me ask you: What is there to be gained 
for the average American taxpayer if he is granted 
a tax reduction on the one hand and, by the same 
token, a deficit results to add to the inevitable in- 
flation pressure? What is to be gained by the 
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average American if with one hand you give him 
tax relief and with the other hand take it back in 
higher prices? It would not only be a fraud, It 
might well amount to a national catastrophe, 


The position I take on this current issue is 
not any different than the position | took as a can- 
didate for reelection to Congress. With your in- 
dulgence | should like to read the answer | made 
to this very question of a tax reduction in reply to 
a questionnaire submitted to me and an opponent 
by the Danville Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


I stated that I believed the cost of government 
could be reduced and the budget balanced so that 
a tax reduction could be made, | pointed out, how- 
ever, and these are the exact words: "I frankly 
doubt that it will be possible to reduce taxes in the 
first session of the next Congress, It seems to 
me sounder policy to consider this in the second 
session in order that we may have the benefit of 
adjusting taxes to the realities of budget experience 
resulting from a program of an economy-minded 
President and an economy-minded Congress." 


1 mention this because some people have the 
entirely erroneous opinion that by not immediately 
reducing taxes we are breaking our promise to the 
electorate, That simply is not true, 


For that matter, permit me to read the Re- 
publican Party Platform on which the President 
and Republican members of Congress campaigned. 
It reads: "We advocate,......reduction of expen- 
ditures by the elimination of waste and extrava- 
gance so that the budget will be balanced and a 
general tax reduction can be made," That is this 
Administration's pledge, It is my pledge. It will 
be fulfilled, 


But, mark you, the order in which these things 
are to occur: First, a reduction of expenditures; 
Second, a balanced budget and, then, a general tax 
reduction, I have already pointed out that it will 
take time to complete any government reorganiza- 
tion program, It will take time to find all the ways 
by which savings can be made without impairing 
essential functions. That program is under way 
and will, with your cooperation and understanding, 
be completed to the end that you will have effi- 
cient government, a sound economy and relief from 
all the various restraints of government, as well 
as some relief from the crippling effects of taxes. 


We are, indeed, faced with many complex, 
difficult problems, There is no easy solution for 
any of them, It will take time, patience, courage 
and self-sacrifice on the part of all of us. An ad- 
mirable beginning has been made, In this brief 
period of four months we have accomplished much, 
although much remains to be accomplished, How- 
ever hard the road, however loud the cynical criti- 
cism and however great the discouragements, I 


am confident that with this new spirit of unity we 
will not fail in making this country safe, sound and 
secure: Militarily, economically, morally and 
spiritually. I solicit your continued support of a 
program that looks to a rebirth of freedom and the 
pioneering spirit that has made your industry and 
the country as a whole what it is today, I solicit 
your continued support of a truly American pro- 
gram that guarantees a better tomorrow, 


Economic Understanding 


By Paul H. Good, Manager, 
Education Department, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Two years ago at the 39th annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
businessmen from every state in the country ex- 
pressed themselves emphatically on the need for 
developing a better understanding of the operation 
of business and the American economic system, 


Answering a survey designed to determine 
what problems they felt were most critical, the 
3,000 businessmen attending the annual meeting 
were virtually in unanimous agreement on the 
necessity for correcting the mass of misinforma- 
tion about American business that has lead to so 
much misunderstanding about our economic way of 
life, 


The problem was underscored again last year 
when a similar survey revealed that businessmen 
were still extremely concerned about the attitudes 
and opinions of our people toward business, 


Do we have cause for concern? Let's take a 
look at some of the evidence, Let's see how dif- 
ferent groups of Americans feel about our private 
competitive enterprise system, 


First, let's take one of the most important 
groups -- people who, in the not-too-distant future, 
will be running our country. 


Students 


How do students feel about the fundamentals 
of our way of life? How do they feel about profits, 
competition, the way wealth is shared under our 
system? How do they feel about productivity? If 
you asked them, "How can we raise our standard 
of living?" what would their answers be? 


It's important that you get their views on the 
role of capital in our economy and whether free- 
dom is preferable to government control, 


A representative group of high school seniors 
gave these answers: 
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In answering an economics quiz, high school 
seniors made a median score of 48.1 percent. The 
score that could have been made on this same test 
by just guessing at the answers is 45.7 percent. 


According to the survey, 82 percent of the 
high school seniors believe that in many industries 
one or two companies constitute virtual monop- 
olies. Only 39 percent of high school seniors felt 
that "keeping the profit incentive alive" is essen- 
tial to the survival of our system, 


On nine out of ten questions on profits, the 
majority of students hold views directly opposite 
to those of business; 6 out of 10 say that the owner's 
get too much of the money business makes; 76 per- 
cent say that most of the gains from new machinery 
go not to employees but to the owners. 


When seniors were asked, "What is the best 
way to raise living standards?" 56 percent said, 
"Get more of the company's income,"" When asked, 
"Should a worker produce all he can?" the answer 
given by 6 out of every 10 was "no," 


Everyone has heard the familiar chant of the 
socialists, "from each according to his ability and 
to each according to his needs." When asked if 
they thought that described the fairest kind of eco- 
nomic system, 55 percent of the high school sen- 
iors said "yes."" I'm not implying that, ipso facto, 
that makes 55 percent of high school seniors 
socialists -- or even parlor pinks, But it does in- 
dicate that they don't have a very good under- 
Standing of the incentive system that lies at the 
heart of our economy. 


Farmers 


According to a survey conducted by the Opinion 
Research Corporation, most farmers feel they are 
caught in a squeeze. They say, "Big Labor wants 
low food prices, Big Business wants high prices 
for its products, I want neither, but get both," 


Farmers throughout the country are saying, 
"We're a long way from satisfied with the deal we 
get from the economic system"; 36 percent of the 
farmers say the prices they get for their products 
are unfair; 53 percent say the prices they pay are 
unfair; 60 percent say that companies get together 
to set prices as they please, 


To correct that kind of misunderstanding, 
businessmen must demonstrate and explain how 
they actively compete for the farmer's business 
and how this competition insures a fair price. 
Since farmers believe that business exploits them 
through high prices, it shouldn't surprise you to 
learn that they feel profits are too high. 


Research studies continually show that mis- 
understanding of the amount, distribution and func- 


tion of profits is a key factor in people's willing- 
ness to vote for government interference with 
profits. Farmers feel the same way. From this 
feeling stems a wide farmer support for govern- 
ment intervention in economic affairs. 


With respect to government limit on profits, 
46 percent of Southern farmers and 37 percent of 
Northern farmers favor federally controlled profit 
ceilings. 


On setting a top limit on salaries, 53 percent 
of Southern farmers and 37 percent of Northern 
farmers are for it. 


For price ceilings on manufactured goods, 51 
percent of Southern farmers and 41 percent of 
Northern farmers say we should have price ceilings. 


It's not surprising, then, that when farmers 
were asked, "Do you feel that the average farmer 
is becoming more dependent on government as 
time goes by?" 58 percent of Northern farmers 
and 54 percent of Southern farmers said "yes." 


Employees — Before and After 


Up to this point we have examined the opinions 
of students and farmers. Now let's take a look at 
a study of employees — a before and after case, 


‘On the first survey, employees were asked, 
"What would you say has done most to improve 
living standards in this country?" Only 49 percent 
said better tools and machines; 51 percent gave 
other reasons, such as strong labor unions, and 
superior employees, A few admitted they didn't 
know, 


After a series of discussions in which they 
were given facts about the part new and better 
tools have played in making more of the good things 
of life available to more people, 81 percent agreed 
that better tools and machines were primarily re- 
sponsible for improving our living standards, 


The second question asked employees was, 
"After a company has paid for materials, taxes 
and other costs, who would you say gets the larg- 
est share of the money that's left over — the em- 
ployees or the owners?" Only 36 percent thought 
employees received the greater share, After they 
were given the facts, 94 percent agreed that em- 
ployees received the bigger share, 


At first only 44 percent felt that the best way 
to improve their standard of living was for every- 
body to produce more, After greater productivity 
and its influence on costs, sales and wages was 
explained and discussed, 80 percent felt that the 
best way to receive more was to produce more, 
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Human Relations 


It's obvious that management must put in- 
creasing emphasis upon people — human beings 
with all the desires, emotions, frustrations, and 
ambitions of human beings. 


What do people want? How can they be made 
to see their part in your business as an important, 
valuable factor in your day-to-day operations? 
Psychologists agree there are certain basic de- 
sires in people. Some of these are: 


Opportunity — not only and not necessarily 
the kind of opportunity typified in an Horatio Alger 
story, but rather the opportunity to lead a full, 
productive life — the opportunity to feel they are 
making a definite contribution in their working as 
well as personal and social lives. 


Recognition — not only the 10-15-20-year 
service pin idea, but recognition, whenever pos- 
sible, from day to day, week to week, on the job, 
when recognition is deserved, One of the ways in 
which you build loyalty in people is through mani- 
festing a sincere interest in what they do, and 
recognition is obvious evidence you are interested 
and appreciate something well done. 


Participation — that each man is a working, 
functional part of the group, Since the desire for 
participation is so basic, it consistently seeks to 
find expression not only in man's personal and 
social life but in his working hours as well, The 
businessman who satisfies this desire is helping 
to build the interested, loyal, productive kind of 
person whom he wants as part of his organization. 


Security — not only old age security but day 
to day, week to week, and month to month security 
on the job, Equally as important, it means giving 
people the feeling of security. 


Some probably are thinking that "the people 
who work for me are interested only in wages." 
The results of some of the surveys that have been 
made to determine how employees feel about their 
jobs don't always agree with such thinking. In 
many instances, wages ranked fifth, sixth, and 
seventh among the things employees were most 
concerned about. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


Developing a favorable climate between man- 
agement and employees is a fundamental and basic 
Step in building a better understanding of the op- 
eration of your business, 


Here are some Suggestions on what you can 
do to correct some of the misinformation that 
leads to misunderstanding and dissatisfaction with 
the operation of a business, 


One of the best ways to begin is to find out 
just what your employees think about their jobs, 
their company, and other such questions. Many 
companies have found they can get an accurate 
idea of the attitudes and opinions of their employ- 
ees through a survey. The National Chamber has 
available a simple 21-question survey that has 
been prepared by the Opinion Research Institute of 
New Jersey. Many businessmen around the coun- 
try have used this survey to ascertain the attitudes 
and opinions of their employees before planning 
their programs, 


Too frequently businessmen believe they know 
the attitudes and opinions of employees, and con- 
sequently feel that a survey is a waste of time and 
effort. 


Some of the ways in which information about 
the company can be given to employees: 


Employee meetings are most effective in get- 
ting information across to employees. Face to face 
discussions, the opportunity to ask questions and 
get answers — these are some of the reasons why 
employee meetings are effective. 


Letters to employees can be very helpful in 
building good management-employee relations and 
developing a better understanding of your business, 


Employee publications also can be very ef- 
fective in telling the story of your business, | 
know of one company that hasn't had a work stop- 
page in19 years and gives its employee publication 
a great deal of credit for this remarkable record, 


Annual reports to employees are being used 
by an increasing number of businesses to give em- 
ployees the financial facts of the business. Variety 
seems to be the spice of annual reports today. 
You'll find the financial picture of a business told 
on films, played on platters, scrambled in jig-saw 
puzzles, condensed into comic books, and acted on 
the stage. This effort to present information so it 
will be interesting and easily understood stems 
from management's desire to get the facts across 
and to make them stick, 


Films are available today that dramatically 
tell the story of American business. Most of 
these films are available to you merely for the 
cost of transportation, 


Bulletin boards also can be an effective me- 
dium in your program, 


Finally, the National Chamber publishes a 
monthly newsletter titled "Explaining Your Busi- 
ness." This publication reports on new ideas, 
techniques, and methods in communicating effec- 
tively with employees and the public, You may 
find this newsletter helpful in your own communi- 
cations program, 
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Danger 


Many businessmen who readily admit the 
necessity for the kind of program we've been talk- 
ing about relieve themselves of any responsibility 
by saying, "We're too busy." 


The resort clubs and the Florida beaches are 
crowded with thousands of businessmen who say 
they're too busy to spend their time and effort on 
a program they admit is of primary importance. 
If we keep insisting that we're too busy to do the 
work necessary to save our own businesses and 
our traditional free economy, we may one day find 
ourselves without anything to worry about — the 
business will no longer be ours, 


Too many businessmen consider a program of 
this kind a "one shot" proposition — and conse- 
quently they're missing the bull's eye. They seem 
to feel they can take a month, two-month, four- 
months, or six-months, and after some such pe- 
riod feel they have completed their job. 


But do you consider a safety program a "one 
shot" proposition? Would you concentrate on 
safety in your plant for six months and then feel 
you had accomplished the job? 


Another significant danger sign along the high- 
way to a better understanding of your business and 
our economic system is "non support." It's the 
top executive in a company who will give lip serv- 
ice to this kind of program, yet neglect to do any- 
thing more than that. To succeed, a program of 
this kind must have the active, sincere, whole- 
hearted support of management, and at the very 
highest level, 


Another danger sign is "wrong climate," the 
icicles representing a kind of cold wall between 
management and employees. You must establish 
a right and favorable climate before you can ex- 
pect a communications program to be effective. 
Many programs, begun before a favorable climate 
had been developed, have been unsuccessful. 


Another danger sign is "unaware,."" Too many 
businessmen are blindfolded, with plugged ears. 
It's advisable to know the opinions and attitudes of 
your people, 


One last danger sign is the "pretty package" 
delivered at a specified price and guaranteed to do 
a certain job in a certain length of time. It just 
doesn't work that way. 


Survey of Three Companies 


I'd like to show you the results of anextremely 
interesting and unique experiment that will prove 
to your satisfaction, I believe, that good communi- 
cations will give employees a better appreciation 


of the company for which they work and a better 
understanding not only of that company, but of our 
economic system, 


In a southern city, Company A had been hold- 
ing meetings with its employees for years. At 
these meetings, employees were given full infor- 
mation about virtually everything connected with 
the company. 


In the same town were also Companies B, C, 
and D, that never had any kind of communications 
program; at least they never told their people any- 
thing about the business. 


The same opinion survey was given to the 
employees of all four companies, Here are some 
of the results of the survey: 


When asked how they like their company as a 
place to work, in comparison with other companies 
they know about, 50 percent of the employees of 
Company A said it was one of the very best; only 
25 percent of the other companies' employees said 
theirs was one of the best. 


In answering the question, "How do you like 
your present job?" 83 percent of the employees 
of Company A said they liked it better than most 
jobs; only 69 percent of the employees of the other 
companies felt that way. 


When asked if they felt the company took a 
real interest in them as persons, 65 percent of 
Company A employees said yes, as against 25 per- 
cent in the three other companies, 


In answering the question, "Do you feel your 
company gives you enough information about its 
affairs?" 91 percent of the employees of Company 
A said they were given all the information they 
wanted, and only 34 percent of the other three 
companies' employees felt the same way. 


If you think the average American is better 
off today: 66 percent of Company A employees 
credited our business system, against only 25 per- 
cent of the people in the other three companies. 


Concerning the need for more or less gov- 
ernment regulation of business, 60 percent of the 
Company A employees thought less regulation of 
business was needed, against 31 percent of the 
employees in the other three companies, 


When asked whether they felt we can depend 
upon competition to keep prices at fair levels, 62 
percent of Company A employees said yes, as 
against only 39 percent in the other companies. 


When asked how they felt about the amount of 
profit their company was making, 81 percent in 
Company A said they felt the profit was reason- 
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able; 66 percent in the other three companies felt 
that way. 


When asked to estimate the net profit the com- 
pany made last year, 50 percent in Company A felt 
that the net was 10 percent or less, against 13 
percent in the other three companies. 


When asked if they thought they got a fair 


share of the money their company takes in, 76 per- 
cent of Company A people said they got a fair 
share, against 51 percent in the other three 


companies. 


I think that these results speak for them- 
selves. Remember, Company A had a good com- 
munications program for years. Companies B, 
C, and D had never had them, 


The Interest of the Canning Industry in Pending Proposals 
to Amend the Robinson-Patman Act 


By H. Thomas Austern, 
Chief Counsel, N.C.A. 


It is difficult to remember whether it was Mr. 
Dooley or some other profound student of human 
nature who first remarked that most men — while 
singing in the shower — usually regret that the 
public lost them as opera stars, But it is an an- 
cient observation that practically all businessmen 
are persuaded that — had they only taken the time 
to read a few law books — they would have inevit- 
ably made splendid lawyers. Conversely, it has 
long been suspected that many professional men 
secretly harbor a like notion that if they ever put 
their minds to it, they could successfully run most 
any business enterprise. 


Of course, none of this is admitted publicly. 
Yet it crops out in protective proverbs. The busi- 
nessman is prone to talk about the fellow who 
‘never had to meet a payroll." The lawyers in- 
sist that any man who acts as his own attorney 
has a damn fool for a client. 


Nevertheless, there is a grain of truth in this 
confident, even if secret, assumption of knowledge 
and competence in the other fellow's job, In a de- 
mocracy many complicated questions are ultimately 
determined by the voters — school budgets, re- 
search grants, the control of atomic energy, the 
number of airplanes and carriers needed for na- 
tional defense, the technical laws regulating busi- 
ness and banking, and a host of other economic 
controls, It is perhaps essential to good citizen- 
ship that each of us endeavor to understand at 
least the basic principles and methods of even 
the most technical specialties. 


Particularly is this true of the laws regulat- 
ing business conduct. No experienced lawyer fails 
to learn as much as time and energy will permit 
about his client's business. No competent counsel 
makes a mystery of his craft, Instead, he strives 
to explain in simple English what the law requires 
and, equally important, how and why its rules were 
evolved, 


Yet the lawyer's services can achieve greater 
value if the businessman attempts to penetrate the 
legal, political, and very often historical back- 
ground of the statute — rather than resentfully 
condemning it as bureaucratic regulation or un- 
warranted regimentation, Above all, no business- 
man serves his best interests by succumbing to 
propaganda instead of utilizing his own good judg- 
ment in evaluating what he is told, Only by a 
melding of cold business facts and professionally 
specialized knowledge can an effective job of gov- 
ernment be accomplished, 


Let us attempt to apply this technique to the 
pending Congressional bills to amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. Many of you have been bom- 
barded with literature and personal appeals for and 
against these proposals. The National Canners 
Association and many state associations have been 
importuned to take a position, Next month Con- 
gressional hearings will begin on the legally tech- 
nical and occasionally obscure language in these 
bills that are nevertheless of vital importance to 
each of you, 


What is it all about? What is the canning in- 
dustry's interest in these proposals? 


The business facts are not obscure. Most 
canned foods are sold f.o.b, cannery with the buyer 
paying the freight. Necessarily, the buyer must 
calculate his real cost — the f.o.b, cannery price 
plus the freight that he must pay to get the goods 
into his own warehouse, Higher freight rates 
serve only to make the transportation cost a more 
important, sometimes controlling, factor in his 
determining from whom he will buy. 


A corn‘or pea canner in the Pacific Northwest 
may have an established f.o.b. cannery price per 
dozen, In selling to nearby markets, he can readily 
get that price, But to sell into Eastern markets, 
his goods have to travel 3,100 miles. To compete, 
he must reduce his f.o.b. canner price to absorb 
freight. The question is whether he should be per- 
mitted to do so on these sales to Eastern buyers 
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alone without reducing his f.o.b, cannery price to 
all other customers. 


This same pattern exists in varying degrees 
throughout the canning industry. Canned vege- 
tables produced in the East often compete in the 
Midwest. In like fashion, Midwest canners selling 
on either Coast or in the South must meet local 
competition, In many of these sales, the canner's 
f.o.b, factory price must be reduced to equalize 
his competitor's freight advantages to particular 
markets. 


Another form of absorbing freight to meet 
competition is familiar to each of you. Many can- 
ned foods, such as California fruits or Maine sar- 
dines or Florida citrus, are sold f.o.b. some cen- 
tral shipping point, such as Stockton or Portland 
or Tampa, even though canned at varying distances 
from the conventional point of shipment. This re- 
quires that many canners absorb varying amounts 
of freight from inland canneries to the dock or 
shipping point. 


Even within the same market, a canner often 
finds that competitively to dispose of a specific 
block of goods he must lower his price to meet 
competition in particular transactions. Market 
conditions may permit him by and large to get 
his established price in that market, but as to some 
sales he must either meet a competitively lower 
price or forego the business. The question is 
whether he is to be legally free to accommodate 
himself to this situation or may do so only by 
lowering his f.o.b, cannery price to all buyers, 


Of course, where a canner sells on a uniform 
delivered price basis - either nationally or by 
zones — there is inescapably some degree of freight 
absorption in shipping to the more distant points 
and some degree of what is called "phantom freight" 
in shipping to nearby points. 


Moreover in this industry, as the N.C.A, 1948 
Survey showed, the unique phenomenon exists that 
the same company may employ several different 
methods of sale at the same time. It may sell its 
goods on a uniform delivered price basis in one 
area, and on an f.o.b, cannery basis in making sales 
to other markets. Some canners sell one or two of 
their products on a uniform national delivered 
price or a zone price, and other products f.o.b, 
cannery. Others absorb some freight in shipping 
by water, but donot doso in making rail shipments. 


The only common denominator appears to be 
the fact that some competition is always encoun- 
tered in the form of a competitor having a freight 
advantage, and every canner at some time or other 
has had to reduce his price in particular sales in 
order to meet this competition, 


On the buying side in the canning industry, 
freight equalization or particularized price reduc- 


tions to meet competition are not uncommon, 
Many important supplies purchased by canners are 
sold f.o.b, factory with freight equalized to a near- 
by competitive factory. Practically all metal con- 
tainers are sold on a freight equalization basis as 
is sugar. If the supplier is not to be permitted to 
absorb freight to meet competition — and in most 
instances they do so systematically -- the prices 
paid for these important supplies may be measur- 
ably affected, particularly in the light of recent 
freight increases. Equally important the canner 
may be economically restricted to a single source 
of supply. 


The legality of these individual selling and 
buying methods — and specifically the lowering of 
prices to meet competition in these ways — is con- 
trolled by the Robinson- Patman Act which Congress 
added to our "antitrust" laws in 1936, Much of the 
current political heat is generated by the charge 
that the proposed amendments will weaken the anti- 
trust laws and promote monopolies, as well as by 
the countercharge that unless these changes in the 
Robinson-Patman Act are enacted, free enterprise 
and real competition will be destroyed. 


Propagandists on both sides are employing a 
vital political technique. The "antitrust" and 
"antimonopoly" concept is as American as apple 
pie. It is neither collectivistic nor socialistic, but 
unique to American political and legal thinking. 


Historically, it derives from the American 
frontier where no one was permitted to get so big 
that he could overreach his neighbors, If he did, 
the feeling was that he should be cut down to size, 


In frontier America — before the days of mass 
production — nobody could get "too big for his 
britches" in business or anything else. 


This antimonopoly feeling, and the politics of 
it, is the oldest and hardiest political force I know, 
Since 1848 every political party platform has con- 
tained an antimonopoly pledge. The catalogue of 
sponsors includes Abraham Lincoln, Mark Hanna, 
Franklin Roosevelt, and President Eisenhower, 
The "antitrust" and "antimonopoly" idea very early 
became an article of political faith. 


As most of you know, in 1890 Congress passed 
the Sherman Antitrust Act — the basic law to curb 
monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade, 
It did so by directly prohibiting them, 


Unfortunately, for the first 20 years the Sher- 
man Act was ineffectually enforced, And in 1911 
the Supreme Courtruled that it applied only to "un- 
reasonable" restraints of trade — a ruling that had 
immediate political repercussions and brought to a 
climax the dissatisfaction with Sherman Act 
enforcement. 
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However wide their political divergences, all 
parties in the 1912 elections ~— Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats, and Bull Mooses — beat the antimonopoly 
drum, Allof them joined in the second great surge 
of antitrust proposals that flowered in 1914 in the 
creation of the Federal Trade Commission and the 
passage of the Clayton Act. 


This early history is important for an under- 
standing of what is going on today. For in the Clay- 
ton Act Congress made a basic change in the tech- 
nique of prohibition, Instead of dealing directly 
with monopolies, trusts, and restraints of trade, 
Congress dealt only with their symptoms -- with 
the business practices that were often carried on, 
by those attempting to monopolize or combining to 
restrain trade. By prohibiting the symptoms, Con- 
gress thought it could cure the disease. 


Among these symptoms were price discrimi- 
nation, exclusive dealing by selling or leasing 
goods on the promise not todeal with a competitor, 
and mergers accomplished by buying the stock of 
a competing company. 


Yet these individual business practices were 
not always symptomatic of attempted monopoly by 
big companies — they might also be carried on by 
small and developing companies — they might be 
the hall-mark of rugged, hard competition, as well 
as of incipient monopoly power. 


For symptoms may betoken different things. 
A severe headache may indicate a serious disease, 
or merely over-indulgence in anevening's innocent 
pleasure, 


Consequently, the lawmakers in 1914 realized 
that they could not completely prohibit these symp- 
tomatic business practices. They decided to make 
a particular business practice unlawful only where 
it might reflect growing monopoly power in some 
line of business or tend to restrain trade. To ac- 
complish this purpose, Congress invented a magic 
legal incantation. Price discrimination was pro- 
hibited only when it might "substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce." 


This test sounds simple, but was very diffi- 
cult to apply in practice. The formula afforded no 
certainty to the businessman — for what would be 
lawful or unlawful was left to the courts or to the 
Trade Commission to determine by hindsight. 


Even more important, once you start dealing 
with symptoms rather than directly with the dis- 
ease of monopoly or illegal agreements not to 
compete — once you prohibit specific individual 
buying and selling practices in terms of their 
probable effect upon competition — and prohibit 
everybody — the lightning of illegality may strike 
the little fellow as well as the industrial giant. 


Nevertheless, this technique was carried over 
and extended in the Robinson-Patman Act. That 
law was born in the food industry with political 
midwifery by brokers and wholesale grocers. 


There is no need for me to catalog to this 
Board the business troubles encountered in the 
food industry during the early 1930's, or to re- 
hearse the revelations in the chain store investi- 
gations that were carried on between 1928 and 1935. 
Suffice it to say that Congress became convinced 
that many of the economic difficulties of grocery 
wholesalers and retailers flowed from the inade- 
quacy of the 1914 Clayton Act which permitted dif- 
ferent prices for different quantities irrespective 
of cost savings. Moreover, the old Clayton Act did 
not prohibit fictitious advertising allowances which 
were exacted and pocketed by a buyer, nor did it in 
any way make the buyer résponsible for inducing 
or receiving an illegal price discrimination, 


Out of all of this came the Robinson-Patman 
Act as an amendment of the Clayton Act. Funda- 
mentally, four changes were made. 


Price discrimination was prohibited not only 
where it might substantially lessen competition in 
an entire line of business, but also where it might 
tend to injure, prevent, or destroy the ability of 
anyone to compete at any level of distribution — 
by competitors of the sellers, among customers of 
a single seller, or among those who bought from 
the various wholesalers to which one man might 
sell his goods, 


This change in emphasis was most important. 
Congress was still prohibiting what every individ- 
ual businessman could do in his pricing in terms 
of its probable effect. But the probable effect that 
would make his business conduct illegal was 
broadened and changed, Instead of requiring prob- 
able adverse effect in an entire line of commerce, 
a pricing practice became illegal if it had any 
probable effect upon particular competitors, In 
short, the symptoms remained the same, but many 
more possibilities were afforded as to the legal 
disease they might indicate. 


Obviously, the number of potential law viola- 
tors expanded to cover everyone — whether ina 
large business or a small one — who might charge 
different prices for the same goods, This made it 
all the more important that a realistic appraisal 
be made of competitive effect. It also made in- 
finitely more important the defense of meeting 
competition the Robinson-Patman Act preserved. 
As we shall see in a moment, all substance dis- 
appeared in the requirement that either competi- 
tion or a competitor be hurt by a man charging 
different prices — leaving the defense of meeting 
competition as the key factor separating lawful and 
unlawful conduct, 
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To sum up thisfirst and paramount change that 
the Robinson-Patman Act made: Any difference in 
price of the same goods that might substantially 
affect competition or competitors was prohibited, 
This embraced all price differences, including 
quantity discounts, that could not be justified by 
the seller showing that he had differences in costs 
to justify them, or that he was meeting competi- 
tion in good faith, 


The second important contribution of the 
Robinson-Patman Act was that any buyer who know- 
ingly induced or received an illegal price discrimi- 
nation was made equally responsible with the seller, 


The third and fourth additions concerned 
brokerage given to a buyer or buying organization, 
and promotionai or advertising allowances. Wholly 
apart from any requirement that competition as a 
whole or by any competitor might be injured, it was 
made illegal for any seller to give brokerage, or 
any discount in lieu of brokerage, to any buyer or 
buying organization owned or controlled by a buyer. 
Put another way, a saving in cost realized by not 
using a broker could not be used to justify a lower 
price, This is the famous brokerage section with 
which many of you are familiar since it has been 
widely applied in proceedings against canners and 
against voluntaries and co-operatives to whom 
canners formerly granted brokerage or discounts 
equal to brokerage. 


The Robinson-Patman Act finally made it il- 
legal to give one purchaser an advertising or pro- 
motional allowance without affording a like allow- 
ance on proportionally equal terms toall those who 
compete with him, This was to prevent the giving 
of fictitious advertising allowances to a selected 
few buyers. 


At this point it might be desirable to dispose 
of several questions which have been repeatedly 
asked by canners about the currently proposed 
amendments to the Act. 


The first is whether any of the proposed 
changes in the Robinson-Patman Act affect the 
brokerage provision. The answer is that they do 
not. None of these bills would in any way change 
or qualify the prohibition against the payment of 
brokerage to a buyer or buying organization, or 
the granting of a discount in lieu of brokerage. 
Whatever may be the basis for the vigorous cam- 
paign of many brokers against some bills and in 
support of another bili, it is in no way related to 
any proposed change in the protected position that 
the Robinson-Patman Act provides for them in 
subsection (c), the brokerage provision, 


Another question constantly asked is whether 
any of the proposals to amend the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act would sanction monopolies or cartels or 
contracts in restraint of trade. Here again a 


categorical negative can be given, None of the pro- 
posals in any way qualifies the Sherman Act or 
any prohibition of monopoly, attempted monopoly, 
or presently illegal contract or combination in 
restraint of trade. Indeed, all of the proposed 
amendments — with which we shall deal in amo- 
ment — specifically provide against this possi- 
bility - an assurance not technically necessary 
but included, I believe, for political reasons, 


The real issue with which these proposals 
deal is the meeting of competition — whether it 
shall be lawful to lower one's price in particular 
sales in order to meet competition in good faith 
without being required to lower the price on all 
other sales. This basic business issue, however, 
is shrouded in several legal technicalities, which I 
am confident canners can readily penetrate, To 
expose them clearly one must return briefly to the 
basic prohibition of price discrimination, 


You will recall that not all price discrimina- 
tions were prohibited by Congress -- but only those 
which might substantially affect competition or 
competitors. The test of illegality was not actual 
economic injury but the likelihood of it — not that 
selling the same goods to two customers at dif- 
ferent prices would drive a competitor or the dis- 
favored customer wholly out of business, but 
merely that there be a substantial probability that 
their ability to compete might be injured, 


In 1945, however, in the famous Morton Salt 
opinion the Supreme Court said that this required 
effect upon competition need not be a substantial 
probability, but that a reasonable possibility would 
be enough. Indeed, Mr. Justice Black suggested 
that where any one sold the same goods to two 
competing customers at substantially different 
prices, a likely adverse effect on competition 
would be obvious, 


Mr. Justice Jackson, in his dissent, vigorously 
objected on the ground that this made for complete 
uncertainty — and meant that any price difference, 
even when set out in a published quantity discount, 
would be legal or illegal depending upon whether 
the Federal Trade Commission or a jury later de- 
termined to say that it was or was not, 


In interpreting the law thereafter, the Federal 
Trade Commission developed what lawyers call a 
presumption, A legal presumption permits you to 
show one fact and to presume the existence of an- 
other from it — requiring the other fellow to dis- 
prove the presumption, 


One of my students once offered a happy, yet 
erroneous, example: He said that whenever a mar- 
ried woman gave birth to a child at a time when 
she was living with her husband, the law conclu- 
sively presumed that the child was hers, 
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Historically, we have seen that the key re- 
quirement for illegality in the Robinson-Patman 
Act was the likelihood that selling at two different 
prices may adversely affect competition, Once the 
Supreme Court said that this likelihood could be 
an inferred or presumed bare possibility — the 
Federal Trade Commission in effect bobtailed the 
statute by always using this presumption, It pro- 
ceeded on the basis that wherever it showed two 
different prices to competing purchasers on goods 
of like grade and quality, all else could be pre- 
sumed, The Commission insisted that the require- 
ment — that the effect of the discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly — could be met simply by show- 
ing two different prices to competing purchasers, 
The requirement that a price difference must 
threaten economic injury before it became illegal — 
was washed out of the law. 


Literally reams of paper have been consumed 
in legal debate as to the propriety of that interpre- 
tation, Yet, so far as | know, it remains the posi- 
tion of the Commission today, and has not been 
judicially disavowed in clear fashion, If it stands, 
every price difference, every quantity discount 
schedule that is meaningful is illegal unless the 
seller can show cost justification, andevery freight 
equalization and freight absorption is illegal unless 
the seller can establish that he is meeting compe- 
tition in good faith, 


Yet on this last-ditch defense of meeting com- 
petition, the Federal Trade Commission engaged in 
a further legal gambit that persisted until the 
Supreme Court foreclosed it in 1951, The Com- 
mission insisted that under the Robinson-Patman 
Act meeting competition in good faith was not a 
complete defense — that it merely shifted the bur- 
den of proof, In non-legal English, this meant that 
the Commission — or a plaintiff in a treble damage 
suit — merely had to show sales at different prices 
to competing purchasers. The required effect upon 
competition, necessary to make the price differ- 
ences illegal, could then be presumed, If the de- 
fending seller showed that he had been meeting in 
good faith the lower price of a competitor, he was 
not exonerated, The only effect would be that the 
Trade Commission would then have to establish — 
rather than merely presume — the possibility of 
adverse effect upon competition instead of merely 
presuming it. 


On this theory meeting competition was a 
fairly hollow defense, Even to establish, instead 
of presuming, a probability of injury to competi- 
tion within the words of the law, is not difficult. 
Instead of permitting a seller in the dynamics of 
the market place to meet competition without ap- 
prehension, it meant only that when he was later 
proceeded against by the Trade Commission, or 
sued in court, there could be an additional and 
probably futile step inthe litigation, 


In the Standard Oil of Indiana case in 1951, the 
Supreme Court, by a 5-4 vote, overruled the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, It held that the meeting 
of competition in good faith was a complete de- 
fense against any charge of violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, 


Fortunately for lawyers, the Supreme Court 
does not always speak clearly or by a unanimous 
court, The decision rested on but one vote, The 
Court did not say that a seller could absorb freight 
to meet competition regularly or systematically. 
It dealt only with the particular facts before it and 
announced that a seller could meet competition in 
good faith to retainhis existing customers — leav- 
ing open the question whether he could meet com- 
petition in trying to get a new customer — leaving 
open the intriguing question as to when a buyer 
would be considered an old customer or a new one 
— and posing the penetrating question whether the 
Robinson-Patman Act in its operation would give a 
seller a vested right to his own trade and protect 
him against anyone else moving in to get his 
customers, 


But more important, the Supreme Court re- 
peatedly said that the seller could meet only a law- 
ful price — that you can meet competition in good 
faith only if you know that the competitor whose 
price you are meeting in turn is acting lawfully and 
is not violating the Robinson-Patman Act. 


You may immediately ask how, if the lawful- 
ness of a seller's conduct may turn on his costs, 
his competitor can tell whether he is acting ille- 
gally or justifiably charging a lower price, Even 
more, your lawyers will tell you that if you inquire 
too closely or directly talk with your competitor 
about his costs and prices, you both may be in- 
dicted for price-fixing and violation of the Sherman 
Act. 


But the confusion perhaps goes deeper, Your 
competitor may be meeting someone else's price. 
In good faith | may reduce my price to meet your 
price in a particular market. But you may in turn 
have dropped your price in good faith — or ab- 
sorbed some freight -- to meet someone's else 
price in the same market. This third fellow of 
whom I have no knowledge may be unlawfully 
discriminating. 


It is confusing enough to have the legality of 
my business conduct turn upon what you may be 
thinking — upon whether you are acting in good 
faith. But to make it turn upon what some com- 
plete stranger might in turn be doing and think- 
ing would, I suspect, baffle even a lawyer from 
Mars. 


In other words, many people believe that 
there still is a dense and difficult legal smog sur- 
rounding this exercise of the provision in the Robin- 
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son-Patman Act that seems to say that a man can 
in good faith meet a competitor's price. The un- 
certainty exists for every seller of goods, But 
since most sellers are also buyers — and the same 
presumptions of illegality arise if one knowingly 
takes a lower price than a competitor is getting — 
the same doubts attach to many purchasing opera- 
tions normally carried on in the canning business 
and in many others. 


For these reasons many lawyers and busi- 
nessmen have for some years been asking that 
Congress clarify the situation, They have sought 
amendments which would plainly say that a seller 
is not a law violator if he lowers his price in some 
sales in order to move his goods in the face of the 
lower competitive price in the particular market. 


They have asked that systematic or regular 
freight equalizations or freight absorptions no 
longer be suspect if not presumptively illegal. 
They have asked that this nonsense about meeting 
only a lawful competitive price be eliminated to 
provide that a man may meet competition ifhe acts 
in good faith on what he reasonably ought to know 
as an alert businessman, 


In addition, many have asked that the right to 
meet competition be made more realistic — that it 
permit a seller not only to meet, but if necessary 
to beat, a competitive price where, as often occurs, 
he regularly maintains a differential below the 
particular competitor. Premiums for advertised 
brands exist in many industries in which the price 
of widely advertised brands can affect or be af- 
fected by the differential onnon-advertised brands. 


Lastly, many have asked that pricing practices 
permitted by the Robinson-Patman Act ought not to 
be indirectly continued as unfair methods of com- 
petition under other laws, and that Congress spe- 
cifically so provide, 


If these proposals, now contained in the Cape- 
hart and Walter bills, S. 1377 and H. R. 4170, go 
no further than I have suggested, you may well ask 
why there appears to be so vigorous an opposition 
to them, 


To some extent it may rest upon misunder- 
standing of the legal question or misapprehension 
as to how these changes may be applied, 


But the real argument, | think, lies deeper and 
must be evaluated by every canner, The charge is 
that a large buyer can always get a lower price 
from someone, If you permit others to meet this 
price, it is feared that you set off a chain reaction, 
the end product of which is that the large buyer gets 
from everyone a lower price than his competitors. 


A variation of the same fear is the suggestion 
that a large buyer may for most of his needs con- 


tract for the entire output of one company — which 
he can do without either him or the seller running 
afoul of the Act. Where there is only one buyer, 
there can be no price discrimination by the seller. 
It is feared that the low price thus obtained may 
become the fulcrum against which competition can 
be met, 


The answers usually made are pointed. No 
seller is required to meet competition. He may 
elect to do so to dispose of only a part of his pro- 
duction, Even if meeting competition is prohibited, 
there is nothing toprevent a large buyer from buy- 
ing all that he needs through contracting for the 
entire output of one or more sellers — and the eco- 
nomic effect is sometimes to increase over-all 
production and unduly depress all prices. Many 
believe that the economic freedom to meet com- 
petition is far more important than requiring sel- 
lers to maintain a uniform price, or to lower their 
prices to allcustomers in the market if they desire 
to dispose of any part of their productionat a lower 
price. Others insist that the opportunity — freely 
and in their own business judgment — to elect to 
meet competition — and particularly to equalize 
competitive freight advantages — is vital to their 
continued existence as competitors. 


Lastly, many suggest that the right to compete 
is essential to a free economy — and that any in- 
terference with the pricing mechanisms in any in- 
dustry destroys competition. This is usually 
phrased in terms of saying that competition should 
not be destroyed to protect competitors, 


There is no need for me to elaborate how these 
basic economic inquiries apply to particular canned 
foods and specific producing areas or consuming 
markets, The earlier discussion set forth the pre- 
vailing patterns, If this analysis has been fruitful, 
it should enable each of you to evaluate the problem 
for himself, 


Three years ago at Atlantic City, a large part 
of a full convention session was devoted to the ex- 
amination of these questions, At that session the 
Association passed the following resolution: 


The Right to Meet Competition 


"Continued confusion and uncertainty in the 
legal rules governing the propriety of delivered 
pricing, freight absorption, and the meeting of 
competition by individual sellers constitutes a 
serious impediment to the economy. To require 
inflexible f.o.b, factory pricing or to impose limi- 
tations on the meeting of competition in good faith 
by individual sellers, will cause vast changes 
throughout American business and result in eco- 
nomic upheaval and maladjustment whose impact 
will fall upon the growers, workers, canners, and 
the communities in which they work and live. The 
members of this Association abhor both price con- 
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spiracies and monopoly in any form, and endorse 
all sound efforts to curb conspiracy and eradicate 
monopoly. By the same token, the Association be- 
lieves that the public interest will be effectively 
served and a free economy fostered by dissipating 
the existing confusion and doubts concerning the 
legal propriety of individual pricing practices or 
the good faith meeting of competition by individual 
sellers." 


Whether this position should now be modified 
is for the canning industry to determine. 


Finally, it is necessary that an answer be 
given to the constant inquiries about the Kefauver 
bill, S. 1357. Those who oppose the Capehart and 
Walter bills possibly have adopted Frank Gorrell's 
old maxim that you can't fight something with 
nothing. Hence while they basically oppose chang- 
ing the Robinson-Patman Act to clarify the right 
to meet competition, at the same time they offer a 
revision of their own which would nullify the In- 
diana decision and render the defense a complete 
illusion, 


The Kefauver bill provides that meeting com- 
petition in good faith shall be a complete defense 


except where 


"the effect of the discrimination may be sub- 
Stantially to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of commerce." 


I do not know what the effect of this change would 
be. I suspect that the objective is to weaken, if not 
to nullify, the right to meet competition. 


No one candeny that existing uncertainties are 
continued and confounded — that even where the 
businessman's good faith cannot be challenged, no 
one can foretell whether he is acting lawfully or 
unlawfully in meeting a competitor's price. Cer- 
tainly, if the prohibited adverse effect upon com- 
petition is to be presumed merely from the charg- 
ing of two different prices tocompeting customers, 
the right to meet competition will be destroyed, 
How much short of that result this proposed "now- 
you-see-it — now-you-don't" provision would go, 
few lawyers would venture to say. 


Nevertheless, the Kefauver bill is sponsored 
not only by him but by 22 other Senators, embrac- 
ing 16 Democrats, 5 Republicans, and Senator 
Morse, as to whose status I am somewhat uncer- 
tain. If nothing else, this indicates how far highly 
technical legal proposals of very illusive meaning 
can be carried under the banner of "antitrust" and 
“antimonopoly"., This may appear even more 
strange when I report to you that in 1948 the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors, appointed by President 
Truman, reported to him in effect that the Robin- 
son-Patman Act promoted soft competition at the 
expense of the Sherman Act, and that the Supreme 


Court itself has suggested that there may be a 
basic conflict between the Patman Act and the fun- 
damental objectives of our historically antitrust 
laws. 


Perhaps some of the propaganda — against 
asking Congress to clarify and confirm the right 
to meet competition — is overly revealing. The 
most widely circulated pamphlet puts the question 
in this way: 


"Would you pay $75 for a train ticket if the 
man in front of you had just paid $50 for the 
same trip? No, It is not fair, But you don't 
have to worry about this kind of discrimina- 
tion. For sixty-five years transportation rate 
discriminations have been outlawed, The 
Robinson-Patman Act does the same thing for 
practically all commodities." 


But many may ask whether al! private businesses 
have now become public utilities — all of whose 
activities and investments are closely regulated 
by government — who are not free to select their 
customers or markets but must serve all comers — 
whose prices and rates are fixed by regulation but 
those regulations constitutionally must afford a 
profit. 


It may well be that in talking about clearly 
confirming the right to meet competition where 
you find it, the real issue is whether we are to 
have truly free enterprise or even more confin- 
ing regulation of business activities — to this 
suggested end that every private business will be 
treated like a public utility. 


Report on 1955 Convention 
Location Survey 


By Oliver G. Willits, 
Chairman, Convention Committee 


At the last meeting of the Convention Com- 
mittee in Chicago, February 19, there was discus- 
sion of the desirability of continuing the policy of 
alternating the Conventions yearly between Atlan- 
tic City and Chicago, Some criticism of Chicago 
as a convention city was expressed and a motion 
was passed authorizing a survey to determine 
membership opinion on location of the 1955 Con- 
vention in that city, Location of the 1954 Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City had previously been decided 
and announced, 


On March 11 a questionnaire went out from 
the Association to the 600 member canners who 
attended this year's Chicago Convention, asking 
them (1) if they consider Chicago a satisfactory 
location for the 1955 Convention; (2) if not, for 
what reasons; and (3) what would be their next 
choice of a convention city for that year. 
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About 300 members returned the question- 
naire and of that number about 200 indicated they 
would be satisfied to return to Chicago in 1955, 
This did not indicate, however, that all of these 
canners preferred Chicago to Atlantic City. Many 
of them voted for Chicago because they felt that 
the policy of alternating the Convention between 
Atlantic City and Chicago is a good one, Since, 
however, the survey was to determine the location 
of the Convention for 1955, all of those favoring 
the alternating scheme were listed as voting for 
Chicago, 


For the most part the Midwest canners voted 
for Chicago. There were a few, however, in Wis- 
consin who preferred Atlantic City, and there 
were some outstanding preferences for Atlantic 
City expressed by a few canners in the Midwest 
principally because of dissatisfaction with hotel 
facilities in Chicago, 


Most of the canners in the Mountain States 
voted for Chicago. The vote of the California can- 
ners was divided between the two cities with a 
slight edge in favor of Chicago, but largely on the 
theory that the alternating scheme is a good policy. 
The Northwest canners were likewise divided with 
a slight edge for Atlantic City. Southwestern can- 
ners — in Missouri, Arkansas, Texas — voted prin- 
cipally for Chicago. 


Many of those voting for Chicago are dissatis- 
fied with the February date, and some of these 
votes probably expressed a preference for Chicago 
provided a January date could be secured. This is 
not possible because Chicago is committed to 
other conventions in January. The majority of the 
votes for Chicago, however, appeared to be ex- 
pressed in spite of the undesirable February date. 


Eastern canners for the most part preferred 
Atlantic City. A few canners in New York State, 
one in New England, and a few in Pennsylvania ex- 
pressed a preference for Chicago for 1955, even 
though they indicated they like Atlantic City better 
as a city to hold a Convention, A substantial num- 
ber of votes were cast for Atlantic City by Cali- 
fornia canners, and also a few Northwest and Utah 
canners voted for Atlantic City, stating that they 
can do a better sales job in Atlantic City and are 
closer to the large markets. 


About 40 of the canners indicated no prefer- 
ence but said they would go to either Atlantic City 
or Chicago, depending on which city was able to 
provide the best facilities and at which the Asso- 
ciation could do the best job of running a Convention. 


There were some scattered votes for other 
cities ~ Miami Beach, Southern California, and a 
few cities that could not handle the Convention be- 
cause of inadequate hotel facilities, 


It appears that the majority opinion of the 
N.C.A, membership is not opposed to returning to 
Chicago for the 1955 Convention, 


The Convention Committee therefore recom- 
mends that the officers book the 48th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Canners Association in 
Chicago during February of 1955, since January is 
not available, and asks for Board approval of this 
report and resolution, 


What Next in Transportation? 


By Dr. Donald E. Church, 
Chief, Transportation Div., 
Bureau of the Census 


Your Secretary has asked me to discuss the 
probable developments in transportation in the 
next few years. Any forecast in this field is haz- 
ardous because it involves good guesses as to ad- 
ministrative decisions by managements of carriers 
and shippers, rulings by state and federal regula- 
tory bodies, as well as changes in economic con- 
ditions. This reminds me of my experience as a 
graduate student, when I was also connected with a 
business forecasting service in California, Our 
studies proved in late 1927 that a serious depres- 
sion should start about the middle of 1929 and last 
for two or three years. By the spring of 1929 we 
doubted our interpretation of the warning signs and 
climbed aboard the general bandwagon which saw 
perpetual prosperity. We were caught as badly as 
others by the depression, I hope my views of the 
future are a bit more reliable than they were then. 
I also want to give one other preliminary warning. 
I am expressing only my personal opinions, which 
do not necessarily represent the views of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, the Department of Commerce, 
or any other government agency. 


The first question usually raised with respect 
to the future trend in transportation concerns the 
prospects for a reduction in the general level of 
rates after the business situation settles down a 
bit. Past history indicates that freight rates move 
upward during inflations and remain fairly stable 
during readjustment periods. In other words, a 
chart of railroad freight rates over the past 50 
years would, in general, look like a profile of the 
steps leading to your front door, You will find 
periods of sharp increases followed by horizontal 
drifting to the next period. I see no reason for 
thinking that the near future should be different. 


That conclusion suggests the next question: Is 
there something special about the transportation 
of canned foods that might make the carriers treat 
these rates differently than rates in general? 
Again, history shows that both the railroads and 
the motor carriers realize that there is something 
special about canned goods. Both want the traffic 
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badly and are eager to compete for it. In fact, ex- 
ception rates were made applicable on canned 
goods within Official Territory by the railroads as 
early as 1933, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission granted decreases in exception rates for 
canned goods as recently as March 30, 1953. 
These exception rates, according to the record, 
were made by the railroads specifically to meet 
motor carrier competition over the last 20 years. 
Since there has been such a long history of adjust- 
ments of rates on canned goods in line with the 
competitive situation between rails and motors, 
there would appear to be little room for further 
change. Consequently, | would guess that the 
chances are against any substantial further reduc- 
tions in the general level of these specific rates 
under present conditions, 


Since the chances for a substantial downward 
readjustment in freight rates seem unlikely, the 
next question that is apt to be asked by a canner is 
whether private trucking may be the way out, 
Some canners have owned and operated trucks for 
many years for delivering products to customers, 
as well as for picking up supplies and materials 
needed in production, Since the total number of 
trucks in the nation has doubled since the war, 
there undoubtedly has been a widespread tendency 
for business and industry generally to satisfy an 
increasing propartion of their transportation needs 
by their own vehicles, 


There are no reliable data concerning truck 
operations by the industry in general, but there 
certainly are many situations in which it would be 
more profitable for a canner to operate his own 
trucks, rather than to use common or contract 
carriers, One of the more ideal types of operation 
that has come to my attention was one in Florida, 
where a marmalade manufacturer has been able to 
use his trucks for deliveries to customers on the 
outbound movement which terminates at a sugar 
refinery, and thenreturn with a truckload of sugar. 
Not many canners would be able to get a balanced 
loading. Even the railroads report that only 65 
percent of their total car-miles are loaded; this 
shows that even under almost ideal operating con- 
ditions it is not possible to get full utilization both 
ways. 


Probably the most important consideration is 
whether it is possible to get a full load in one di- 
rection often enough to achieve reasonably good 
utilization of the equipment, Many other factors, 
of course, are involved, ranging from the admin- 
istrative problems, capital outlay, maintenance, 
scheduling of operations and the distribution or 
need for emergency or special service over and 
beyond that which, you may expect from common 
or contract carriers, However, it would appear 
that the opportunity for cutting transportation 
costs by the use of private trucks is at best a lim- 
ited solution to high transportation costs, There 


probably would be some secondary results, For 
example, a strong trend toward the use of private 
trucks might be a further inducement to rail and 
motor carriers to reduce rates as low as possible 
to meet that kind of diversion, It might also mod- 
ify, to some extent, sales, distribution or service 
policies of individual canners. 


The discussion so far has been concerned with 
the level of rates, which is relatively easy to dis- 
cuss in a general manner, But 1 am convinced that 
the canner's major transportation problem is not 
caused by the average transportation charge (the 
"rate level") but is caused by the differences in 
rates (called rate differentials) between two or 
more supply points that are competing for a single 
market. This becomes a bit complicated, so I 
hope you will bear with me while I labor a point or 
two, According to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the average rail freight charge represents 
only about 4,5 percent of the wholesale value of 
canned goods at destination, This is only a small 
part of total costs as compared, for example, with 
the costs of raw materials that fluctuate widely, or 
with labor costs. In cgptrast, the average freight 
charge for a carload of canned goods originating 
in Official Territory for markets also in Official 
Territory was approximately $263 in 1950, "Offi- 
cial Territory" is the densely populated northeast- 
ern quarter of the United States, This compares 
with a charge of about $904 per carload that ori- 
ginates in the Mountain Pacific Territory for 
destination in Official Territory. That difference 
of approximately $640 per carload is causing the 
fundamental problem in freight rates for canners, 
rather than the fact that the average freight rate 
amounts to something like 4-1/2 percent of the 
wholesale price, Even a modest change in that dif- 
ference may seriously change the competitive sit- 
uation, There seems to be no other explanation 
for the fact that canners and other shippers devote 
so much time and attention and legal talent to con- 
testing differences of as little as 5 and 10 cents a 
hundred pounds between competitive points, 


One of the major obstacles in solving the 
transportation problem is the fact that there is no 
way to deal generally with these individual differ- 
ences in rates between competitive points. Of 
more importance is the fact that almost no reliable 
Statistical studies have been made to determine 
the effects of such rate differentials, While with 
the Department of Agriculture a few years ago, | 
made some exploratory studies on the basis of 
market news reports in a few wholesale centers 
and found evidence of a close relationship between 
freight rate differentials and the competitive posi- 
tion of Florida and California oranges in about 10 
markets east of the Mississippi River. For pota- 
toes, we theorized as to what the situation needed 
to be if Maine potatoes were to be restricted es- 
sentially to the New England market and under 
what condiiuions would Maine potatoes be expected 
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to get as far south as New Orleans. A comparison 
of the theoretical solutions with market news re- 
ports seemed to indicate that we were on the right 
track, although we needed more accurate and de- 
tailed data definitely to prove the point. A similar 
study was completed recently for celery, with re- 
sults that confirm the conclusion that a small 
difference in freight rates from competing sources 
of supply can mean a difference between a given 
point of supply reaching a market or not reaching 
that market. 


Those studies involved only fresh fruits and 
vegetables because reasonably good data were 
available, and the subject matter was within the 
scope of the Research and Marketing Act admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture. We 
would have liked to have analyzed some processed 
commodities of interest to Agriculture — suchas 
canned fruits and vegetables — but there were no 
satisfactory statistics for testing our theories. 


Experience in this field has convinced me that 
the relationships between freight rates and the 
distribution of products is complex at best and that 
little can be gained from indulging in theory, un- 
less the end results can be tested by statistical 
facts. However, the exploratory studies in the 
field of fresh fruits and vegetables have gone far 
enough to indicate that some fairly clear relation- 
ships would be found between the distribution of 
canned foods and freight rate differentials if ade- 
quate data were available. The existence of brands 
complicates the problem, but solutions probably 
can be found because analagous problems were en- 
countered in studying California vs. Florida or- 
anges, Maine vs. Long Island (etc.) potatoes, 


In view of the importance of freight rates and 
freight rate differentials, you may raise the ques- 
tion as to why adequate statistics have not been 
collected. There probably isn't any simple ans- 
wer, but I think the principle difficulty is the gen- 
eral impression that there is no feasible way of 
collecting the kind of information that would be 
needed for solving this complex problem, Until 
recently I also was convinced that it was not feasi- 
ble to obtain good statistics on traffic movement 
by kinds of carriers, because there are literally 
billions of shipments each year originated by mil- 
lions of shippers. It seemed that the cost and time 
to collect the data would be prohibitive. 


However, recent developments in sampling 
techniques and survey practices developed by the 
Census Bureau and others have created a tool by 
which it is not necessary to get a complete count 
in order to have statistics that are sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. These techniques 
have been applied extensively in connection with 
quality control in manufacturing operations, They 
were used in “operations research" for directing 
many war activities; and have been developed and 
applied extensively by the Census Bureau in many 


surveys. For example, we are at present obtain- 
ing data measuring the tons and ton-miles of com- 
modities hauled in private trucks. This was un- 
dertaken primarily as a pilot study to perfect 
techniques for gathering data on truck movements, 
but was operated on a scale that would be suffi- 
ciently large to give us useful national figures, 
You may be interested to know that with a sample 
of about 15,000 owners of heavy trucks, plus about 
5,000 owners of light trucks, preliminary analyses 
indicate that we can estimate the total tons and 
ton-miles by private trucks within a standard er- 
ror of less than 5 percent for the year. In non- 
technical terms, that means that the chances are 
better than 2 to 1 that our estimate would be with- 
in 5 percent of the actual total, even though we 
count a total of 20,000 truck owners out of some- 
thing like 6 or 7 million owners in the country. In 
actual practice, we found it desirable to concen- 
trate the samples in 68 areas to cut travel costs, 
That geographic limitation introduces an additional 
sampling error that has not been precisely mea- 
sured so far, but will be known shortly, It probab- 
ly will add perhaps 5 or 10 percent to the error 
derived from taking so few owners. We are also 
planning a survey in connection with the Census to 
develop information in each state to show what 
kind of trucks there are, who owns them, and what 
kind of operations they are engaged in, Preliminary 
tests indicate that we can get adequate information 
in each state from a sample of only about 10,000 
trucks per state. This means that state and na- 
tional figures can be derived by getting data for 
less than 500,000 out of a possible 9,000,000 vehi- 
cles. The savings in cost and reporting burden 
are obvious. 


Probably of more interest to you is our plan 
to obtain information on the outbound shipments of 
products from manufacturing plants. From this 
information we expect to show how much traffic of 
a given kind is moved by motor carrier, as com- 
pared with rail, water carrier, or other means of 
transport; geographic distribution and other data, 
This sort of information is almost invariably given 
in testimony before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as background for the Commission to 
make a decision, and used informally in discus- 
sions between shippers and carriers. Yet the 
type of information that is presented normally is 
sketchy. To illustrate, I understand that most 
canners considered the recent case on canned and 
preserved foodstuffs in Official Territory extreme- 
ly important to them, Yet the Commission's re- 
port refers specifically to the use of rail vs, 
motor by only four individual respondents, Dif- 
ferences among those four were large, and the 
Commission's report didn't intimate what the 
situation might be for the industry as a whole, We 
hope that the Census will have a salutary effect by 
supplying the kind of information needed to reduce 
"blind flying" that is presently inevitable without 
adequate data, 
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Report of the Special Committee to Investigate Ways and Means 
of Promoting Increased Public Acceptance of Canned Foods 


By William A, Free, Sr., 
Chairman 


The Special Committee appointed to investi- 
gate the opportunities for promoting consumer 
acceptance of canned foods met at Association 
headquarters in Washington, May 21. 


It was apparent to the Committee that its re- 
sponsibilities covered the entire membership. The 
Committee reviewed the industry's record of sales 
as revealed by the official government statistics 
of consumption of canned fruits and vegetables. 
This record indicates that the industry is in a 
healthy, growing condition, as indicated in the at- 
tached table and charts. 


The Committee recognized, however, that be- 
cause of the dynamic nature of the canning indus- 
try its members would not be satisfied with this 
rate of growth so long as there is a possibility for 


improvement in the situation, 


The Committee believes that there is an ex- 
pandable potential inthe marketing of canned foods, 
These areas of potential expansion have not been 
thoroughly explored. It is proposed to find out the 
information regarding these areas, that is, td 
study all areas of the potential canned food market 
to determine the most effective means of reach 
the consumers, 


Thus the Committee recommends the follow- 
ing areas of Association endeavor to maintain an¢ 
accelerate consumption of canned foods: 


(1) Consumer research analysis to establish 
opportunities for sound marketing expansion, 


(2) The Committee recommends that t 
Association expand its activities in the field a 
consumer relations. 
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